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‘Well, gooks were 
people. But it was 
just one of them 
words that we 
picked up over 
there, you know 
That’s what you 
call people.’ 

Ex-Pvt Meadlo 


Roger Barnard writes: One of the most 
damning indictments of our society, and 
of the damage it does to people’s minds 
is the way an “event” such as the 
Pinkville massacre is reported in the 
press, discussed on radio and TV, and 
analysed by the politicians. 


I have written this before till I am sick 
of repeating myself, but unhappily it 
still is so; and it is at times like these 
that one really begins ‘to taste ‘the 
cultural and moral scandal of an affluent 
society grounded in phoniness and trivia- 
lity, public relations and front politics, 
with its callous disregard of the des- 
perate suffering of people on ‘the other 
side of the globe. 


Frankly, the reality of the consensus 
seems to be that it would be better for 
all concerned if these people in Vietnam 
did not exist. They are an uncontrollable 
nuisance and have already allowed 
themselves ‘to be slaughtered to the tune 
of one million in five years, which indi- 
cates, according to the Guardian, their 
“appalling fatalism and resignation ”’ 


The rebellious antics of the Vietnamese 
have placed world statesmen like 
Richard Nixon in an “intolerable 
plight ”, which means, according to The 
Times, that “it is not for outsiders to 
moralise”. To cap it all, the Daily 
Telegraph bellows that “specious paci- 
fist and defeatist arguments are being 
latched onto the atrocity allegations "— 
only Viet Cong atrocities are for real: 
US atrocities are, without exception, 
alleged—and insists that an American 
withdrawal from Vietnam would be “a 
yellowbelly rout”. 

This is the canker in the bone of our 
society: the purely incidental signific- 
ance to us of men, women, and children 
who are murdered and mutilated far 
from our shores. We are not a warlike or 
bloodthirsty people, nor are we cold and 
unfeeling as persons; but the generai 
style of our social system, its corporate 
values and established techniques, is to 
exclude and write off as not quite serious 
the concrete reality of actual suffering 
peoples. 


We have a good scene going, with a high 
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Women and children are routed 
from their homes during the US 
Tropic Lightning Division’s 1967 
campaign in the Red Mountain 
area of South Vietnam, near Pink- 
ville. (Photo by Philip Jones 
Griffiths: Magnum Photos.) 
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These two drawings, like the front cover 
for our recent Latin American issue, 
are by Roland Topor and reprinted from 
the Mexican literary magazine “El Corno 
Emplumado ”, whose correct address is 
Movimento Editores, Zamora No. 70, 
Colonia Condesa, Mexico, DF, Mexico. 


John McDermott 


KNOWLEDGE 


IS 
POWER 


Writing about politics in America, 
John McDermott argues that a new 
class system is emerging where the 
ability to act politically is defined 
by the distribution of knowledge. 


Effective knowledge is concentrat- 
ed in the hands of the “ over-class ” 
who manage the giant institutions, 
while the “ under-class” is itself 
managed by the institutions and 
lacks the knowledge to develop a 
perspective on its social situation. 


John McDermott’s article was first 
published in “The Nation” (333 
Sixth Avenue, New York, NY 
10014) on April 14 this year. For 
space reasons we have had to cut 
his original ending which called for 
intellectuals to “ end” the destruc- 
tive division between intellectual 
and popular culture and effectively 
“to contribute to people’s self- 
knowledge and liberation.” 


The key to understanding the oppres- 
give class structure now developing in 
American society is found less in the 
maldistribution of the nation’s property 
than in the maldistribution of its know- 
ledge. Whether in the form of raw data, 
esoteric scientific principle, advanced 
industrial technique or the judgments of 
scientific and technical elites, knowledge 
chas become decisive, for it is rapidly 
displacing wealth, real property and 
individual] entrepreneurial skills as the 
growth factor in industrial production, 
social organisation and, most important 
of all, political power. 


This increase in the importance of 
technical knowledge has been embodied 
in the expansion of the giant institutions 
which have come to achieve a near 
monopoly over its effective use. Seg- 
ments of knowledge still belong to tech- 
nical specialists and pieces of knowledge 
to the well educated, but only the very 
largest organisations are able to inte- 
grate these proliferating segments and 
pieces into systems of productive, effec- 
tive or, more likely, profitable informa- 
tion. 


That is the meaning of technological 
progress: the systematic application of 
new knowledge to practical purposes. 
And it dictates a continual increase 
in the size, wealth and managerial 
capacity of the organisations which seek 
thus to apply the knowledge. Corpora- 
tions, government agencies, universities 
and foundations have been quick to 
respond. 


Not only has technological progress 
demanded the extraordinary growth in 
institutional scale witnessed in the years 
since World War II; it has also modified 
it in an unusual and important way. 
For beyond a certain size institutions 
need no longer confine themselves to 
their original spheres of activity. 


Their scope and wealth, the sophistica- 
tion and ambition of their managements, 
the urge and capacity to profit from 
novel undertakings, the desire not to 
take second place to their rivals com- 
bine to produce the diversified corporate 
which has become the characteristic 
form of organisation among the larger 
institutions of American society. 


In the institutional world, the most 
successful corporate bodies are those. 
that have most diversified their activi- 
ties. Their managements have accepted 
the challenge and the opportunity to 
master an ever wider range of scientific 
and technical disciplines and to weld 
them into production and distribution 
of ever more varied and sophisticated 
goods or services. 


Consider the variety of outputs now 
characteristic of our corporates and the 
range of knowledge they employ. A 
company like RCA manages missile 
tracking systems, does research in linear 
algebra, edits and markets new novels, 
plans new educational systems, and 
experiments with electronic music. The 
University of Michigan, another grow- 
ing corporate, teaches students at Ann 


Arbor, advises welfare mothers in 
Detroit, and opacifies peasants in 
- Thailand. 


The most impressive example of diversi- 
fication is found, as one might expect, in 
the Department of Defence. High energy 
physics, transoceanic logistics, infantry 
tactics, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, comparative linguistics, Greek 
political studies, psychiatry and astro- 
nomy are but a handful of the know- 
ledges the Pentagon employs in its far- 
flung activities. 


Among corporate bodies like these, the 
words private and public, industrial and 
educational, national and international, 
military and civilian, no longer define 
significant distinctions; for, in the case 
of each pairing, a single group of 
managers, acting through bureaucratic 
hierarchy, has disciplined the babble of 
modern specialisms to its own expanding 
purposes. 


Outmoded 
concepts 


That these facts, and their social con- 
sequences, are not more widely under- 
stood is in part tribute to the dogged- 
ness with which we cling to an inaccu- 
rate and outmoded conception of know- 
ledge. Intellectual tradition still treats 
knowledge as a property of an individual 
man, its highest forms being humane 
learning, wisdom or science. This faces 
us in precisely the wrong direction to 
understand what has been happening 
to knowledge and its uses. 


The prevailing complaint is that the 
knowledge explosion has forced men to 
specialise so intensely as to lose con- 
tact with the general contours of know- 
ledge and thus of human experience 
itself. But concern with this phenomenon 
has blocked our appreciation of a far 
more important one. As individual men 
have become microspecialists, less and 
less able to understand and act from 
general systems of knowledge, the great 
institutions have become generalists, 
increasingly able to integrate the dis- 
crete information of the specialists into 
technical and organisational systems 
which produce goods or services. 


Thus the same explosion of information 
which has been so unkind to the makers 
of intellectual systems has been a boon 
to the makers of industrial systems. 
What has been for individuals a source 
of private alienation has been for insti- 
tutions a source of social opportunity. 
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What has been for the former an_in- 
surmountable barrier to understanding 
has been for the latter an indispensable 
aid to Gargantuan expansion. The mathe- 
maticians, sociologists, metallurgists and 
psychologists of the Defence Department 
may be alienated from their work, but 
in the higher echelons of the Pentagon, 
as throughout corporate America, know- 
ledge is power. 

These are not new facts and, in their 
outlines at least, they are frighteningly 
simple. America believes in progress. 
Hence it gives free rein to those very 
large organisations which have mastered 
technology, calling this pluralism. Its 
ethos is governed, ideally, by the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for enormous 
privilege, the result being a social 
system called Meritocracy or, by some, 
Meritocratic Democracy. It is the 
American Way adapted to the World 
of Tomorrow. 


One cannot rest easily with the maldis- 
tribution of knowledge which is so 
essential a feature of the American Way. 
For the concentration of effective know- 
ledge of and about American society in 
several giant organisations can lead to 
no other result than a substantial decline 
in the capacity of ordinary Americans 
to control that society and _ those 
organisations. In fact, one can already 
observe several important tendencies 
which mark that decline. 


First, as the institutions have increased 
in size and enjoyed growing monopolies 
both of information and of the products 
and services dependent on it, their rela- 
tionships to the unorganised and hence 
uninformed. individuals who make up 
their publics have undergone a subtle 
but radical change. Whereas previously 
these had been to some extent political 
or market relationships, implying some 
bargaining between the interests of the 
two parties, they now tend more and 
more to become administrative, implying 
subordination of the interests of the 
weaker party. 


The vague feelings of impotence so 
widespread in this country reflect the 
true state of affairs; for to be a con- 
sumer of, an employee of, a client of, 
a citizen of, a voter of, a taxpayer of, a 
draftee of, a reader of, a student of, or 
even a member of a large institution is, 
increasingly, to be its victim, not its 
master. 


Second, just as institutions have im- 
proved their capacity to act on their 
various publics, their managers have 
improved their capacity to, control the 
internal behaviour of the institutions. 
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Former Secretary McNamara’s cost/ 
benefit systems, which revolutionised 
and centralised budgeting procedures 
in the Department of Defence, are a 
startlingly cogent instance of a general 
trend. The increasing professionalisation 
of middle management and the growing 
employment of data storage and re- 
trieval systems are among a host of new 
techniques which enable senior mana- 
gers to exert more selective control over 
the internal behaviour of even the very 
largest and most diversified institutions. 


The combined result of these two tend- 
encies is that the growing command of 
large institutions over the vital pro- 
cesses of American life measures the 
real power of their managers over the 
activities of Americans generally. 


Third, as these institutions gather, 
process and apply wider and wider 
systems of information and _ steadily 
expand into novel spheres of activity, 
the distinction between (public) right 
and (private) privilege disappears. 


Whatever is done within the confines of 
an institutional bureaucracy becomes 
for that reason a private matter, of con- 
cern only to those technicians immedia- 
tely involved and their hierarchic 
superiors. Whether an institution is 
privately or publicly controlled is not 
material; the laws and customs of 
private property or academic freedom 
guarantee the privacy of the former, 
while those of national security have 
spread to veil the latter. 


Shadow 
politics 


As a result of these three tendencies, 
politics has lost its significance as a set 
of devices by which the general public 
rules over private hierarchy. It has 
become a shadow, uncertainly related to 
the real events of the private world it 
ostensibly controls. This summary point 
must be gone into at length, for it in- 
volves much more than the traditional 
tricks of the traditional parties. 


Those of us engaged in “guerrilla 
journalism” over the war in Vietnam 
have learned that it is no longer possible 
to keep up politically with most areas of 
national life simply by reading the con- 
ventional press. However carefully one 
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studies the New York Times, Wall 
Street Journal, Washington Post, etc, 
the mnews-weeklies and other mass 
sources of information, one is at a loss 
to pass judgment on events unless one 
also follows the relevant technical press. 
Perhaps an instance will suffice to docu- 
ment and clarify this lesson. 


During 1965 repeated press _ stories 
reported that neutral Thailand was being 
used as the base from which most of the 
air offensive against North Vietnam was 
being launched. This should have been 
a singularly important fact for the public 
debate of the time. It not only made 
possible a quantitatively heavier offen- 
sive against the North but represented 
a qualitative escalation of the war as 
well. 


Once Thai bases were used, the con- 
flict was no longer confined to Vietnam. 
And, since it was likely that the Thais 
had exacted some price for the use of 
their airfields, it was also likely that the 
diplomacy of the war had become more 
complex: presumably the Thais too 
would now have to be satisfied in any 
war settlement. Finally, of course, the 
bases raised the possibility that the 
North Vietnamese would henceforth 
feel justified in causing the Thai dicta- 
torship some equivalent grief, thus in- 
creasing still further the. military- 
political complexity. 


This singularly important information 
about the bases never really penetrated 
the public debate, for it was never per- 
mitted to become a public fact. By the 
technigue of issuing “unofficial,” 
“informed sources,” “nonattributable,” 
“ off-the-record,” “official” and “ attri- 
butable” denials—as the situation 
demanded—to accompany each new 
press report (which were dutifully 
printed by the newspapers in tandem 
with their own stories), the government 
managed to obscure from the public 
both the seriousness of the Vietnam 
escalation and the ‘gravity of its prob- 
able development. 


However, no such clouding of the situa- 
tion affected the technical press. 
Journals like Air Force and Space 
Digest early carried and soon confirmed 
the reports and, as if to underline my 
point, were careful to emphasise that 
the government was making a major 
effort to hide their importance from the 
general public. 


The reason for this difference in news 


dissemination is plain. The climate, 
geography, dust and logistic peculiarities 
of Thailand affected the procurement of 
technical equipment for the _ short 
future and its design for the middle 
future. Persons engaged in the aircraft 
and electronics industries had to know 
about the Thai bases because they were 
expected to develop and act on that 
knowledge. They belonged to the private 
institutional world, and in the private 
world one has rights based on function. 
No equivalent rights exist in the public 
world. It is a world which, increasingly 
in our society, has no function. 


This leads to perhaps the most important 
of the tendencies encouraged by maldis- 
tribution of knowledge. Stripped of any 
relation of control or significance to the 
events of the real world, people’s poli- 
tical responses have themselves become 
increasingly unreal and even paranoid. 
That explains, I think, the wild gyrations 
of public opinion polls, especially those 
dealing with international questions. It 
also partly explains the appeal of Gold- 
water and Wallace. 


Overclass and 
underclass 


This apparent irrationality is widely mis- 
understood. Educated Americans tend 
to see in the primitive style of the 
Wallace movement, for instance, merely 
a projection of the primitiveness of its 
individual adherents. They explain its 
propensity to violent solutions for 
various questions as an acting out of the 
private frustrations and fantasies of its 
so-called “redneck ” members. 


But the Wallace people are not react- 
ing blindly out of the inadequacies and 
failures of their personal lives. They are 
trying to react rationally to the inade- 
quacies of their social lives. Uneducated 
people and people at the social margin 
of this technically advanced society 
correctly perceive that politics is chang- 
ing so as to reduce their power to act 
for the advantage or defence of their 
own interests. 


Such people recognise that the institu- 
tional processes which disenfranchise 
them have already advanced to a degree 
that conventional political channels are 
closed to them. Thus they forsake the 
conventional parties. Of course, the sub- 
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stitutes offered by Wallace and his 
cronies also fail to reach the heart of 
any problem—except perhaps the ex- 
pression of resentment. 


Deeply sensed political incapacity ex- 
tends to the Left as well, as is evidenced 
by the way the “orderly ” and ‘“ extrem- 
ist” movements against the Vietnam 
war, inside and outside the Democratic 
Party, saw each other as alternatives and 
not as mutually supporting allies. 


And the reason for this is that we con- 
front a social phenomenon, not a per- 
sonal one. The very political ‘language 
people use is seriously debased; loyalties 
they retain border on total unreality. 
Even the actual processes which they 
engage in, such as reading newspapers, 
belonging to political clubs and voting, 
have small ascertainable relevance. In 
short, the popular political culture has 
become so distant from the knowledges 
that influence the real world of decision 
making that the former is no longer able 
to deal with the latter in any effective 
and humane way. 


America’s developing class structure 
would appear to parallel this maldistri- 
bution of its knowledge. Within and 
around the great institutions which now 
constitute the core of our political, 
economic and social life, two distinct 
classes are taking shape, both defined by 
their relationship to the processes of 
those institutions. An overclass com- 
prises those who manage the lives of 
great institutions, and an underclass 
those whose lives the institutions man- 
age. 


By means of institutional place and in- 
stitutional resources, the--former norm- 
ally amasses the technical, scientific 
and political information necessary for 
the direction of American life and the 
satisfaction of its own interests. For the 
underclass, largely buried in bureau- 
cratic pigeon-holes, a perspective on its 
own situation is socially speaking, nearly 
impossible. For between them and the 
means to put the reality of their social 
lives in manageable order, to formulate 
their interests and to act effectively in 
their own behalf, stands almost the 
entire panoply of our largest, most 
prestigious and most powerful institu- 
tions. 


In saying. this, one must guard against 
two important misconceptions, First, the 
maldistribution of socially effective 
knowledge provides only a guide by 
which the outlines of the class system 
may be charted. The latter’s substance 
rests in far more diverse phenomena, 
namely in the interaction between the 
explosion of technical knowledge and 
the capitalist and cold-war legacy within 
which that explosion has occurred. 


It is the institutional framework that is 
critical here. No amount of technical 
information pumped into the public 
life stream would be likely to correct 
the weaknesses of underclass politics, for 
the underclass now lacks the social, 
cultural and organisational framework 
within which that information can~ be 
assimilated and actéd upon. As _ I have 
tried to stress, the problem is funda- 
mentally a social one, not one of making 
individuals better informed. 


Science and 
freedom 


Second, we should purge ourselves of 
the all too prevalent view that the new 
importance of scientific knowledge pro- 
motes the growth of freedom. This is an 
old illusion in American life and one 
which has, unfortunately, a considerable 
following even today. Carl Becker spoke 
for several generations of American Pro- 
gressives when he wrote in Progress 
and Power that 


«“. , the mastery of the physical 
world has been effected by scientists 
whose activities, unhindered by the 
conscious resistance of their subject 
matter or the ignorance of common 
man, have been guided by matter-of- 
fact. knowledge and the consciously 
formulated purpose of subduing things 
to precisely determined ends, [while] 
the organisation of society has been 
left to the chance operation of indivi- 
dual self interest and the uncertain 
pressure of mass opinion.” (Italics 
added.) 


Looking to the cure of our social ills, 
Becker shared with John Dewey and 
Robert Lynd the diagnosis that 


“those who have or might acquire the 
necessary matter-of-fact knowledge 
for adjusting social arrangements to 
the conditions created by technological 


progress have not the necessary autho- 
rity, while those [elected representa- 
tives] who have .. . must accommo- 
date their measures to a mass intelli- 
gence that functions most effectively 
at a level of primitive fears and 
taboos.” 


What is this but a literate statement 
of the ideological presuppositions behind 
which the new technocracy combines 
with the old oligarchy to remove public 
concerns to the institutional world of 
private decision making? Knowledge 
necessary “for adjusting social arrange- 
ments” has become almost exclusively 
the possession of a narrow and privileg- 
ed class of men and women, residing 
in the commanding positions of 
America’s great institutions and pro- 
tected by law, ideology, custom, power 
and technique from the “conscious 
resistance ” of an increasingly disorient- 
ed and feckless underclass intelligence. 


Good 
scholarship 


For intellectuals concerned to mount 
effective attacks on this class system, 
it is imperative that the world of institu- 
tional behaviour, and the knowledges it 
employs, should be charted far more 
precisely and more richly than has 
heretofore been the case. Current 
descriptions and explanations of corpo- 
rate, government, municipal, union and 
foundation behaviour are inadequate, for 
they do not permit a sufficiently reliable 
forecast of how and why institutions 
will act under specific circumstances. 


The Left is especially and perennially 
susceptive to explanations so general 
that they describe little more than anger 
and frustration. A good example of the 
low level of our understanding of in- 
stitutional behaviour is a little booklet 
which grew out of the Columbia Univer- 
sity student strike last year and which 
has been. circulated by SDS in_ the 
thousands to campus activists, students 
and faculty. 


Who Rules Columbia? is an excellent 
and important work of research on 
Columbia’s Board of Trustees, and in 
this respect it should be, and has been, 
copied by other campuses. The character 
of the analysis it draws from this data 
is another matter. It tries to explain 
Columbia’s interest in Defence-related 
research, CIA shenanigans, business 
education and the denial of student 
rights as a pure and simple function of 
the presence on the Board of Trustees 
of corporate media, foundation, govern- 
ment and other Establishment figures. 


The influence of faculty ideology, alumni 
fears and professional administrative 
standards, as well as bureaucratic inertia 
(one of the main, designed-in “values ” 
of bureaucracies that deal with ordinary 
people) is not even raised, much less 
explored. And the critically important 
role played by other university adminis- 
trations, which urged Columbia’s to 
hold the line (or the first domino) 
against a Red-anarchist-nihilist-nonpro- 
fessional plot, is also ignored. 


When ene considers that Who Rules 
Columbia? is an approach to this kind 
of problem infinitely more sophisticated 
than the usual academic discussion— 
which equates a few pieties about 
academic freedom and the advance of 
knowledge with a worn-out theory of 
university governance—the problem is 
serious indeed. But it is not fundament- 
ally an intellectual problem, a matter of 
pure scholarship, for among the know- 
ledges which large institutions have come 
to master are those which can be employ- 
ed to disguise, prevent and manage 
conflict. 


Columbia, for example, might reasonably 
have been considered a bland, successful 
and liberal community of scholars until 
its carefully nurtured appearance was 
probed by the actions of student radicals. 
It was only then that under the stress 
of conflict the reality of Columbia began 
to emerge: ill-managed, torn by un- 
resolved internal problems, unwilling 
and unable to deal forthrightly with the 
wishes of its student and black publics. 


To the extent that the same situation 
holds in other corporate organisations, 
the response should be designed accord- 
ingly. Practically speaking, what is 
both needed and possible is not a dis- 
engaged scholarly literature about in- 
stitutions apparently at peace with them- 
selves and their world such as now 
strangles academic political science. 
Good scholarship here requires, I be- 
lieve, a working alliance with insurgent 
political activity. 
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standard of living, lots of gadgets and 
cars, and colour TV just launched. 
Stories of starving people being raped 
and massacred spoil the show. So please 
leave us alone. 

Two random examples: George Brown’s 
remarks—that the Americans should 
stop weeping and get on with winning 
the war in Vietnam—are beneath con- 
tempt; but nevertheless 30 Tory MPs 
have tabled a motion which congratulates 
him on a firm stand. It’s all part of the 
parliamentary fun and games: baiting 
and embarrassing your political 
opponents and trying to raise the hackles 
of the Left. 


Such a move wouldn’t be so bad if it 
were really meant, or if it carried the 
\.eight of principled dissent, for then it 
would at least have the merit of frank 
idiocy; but in the present context, and as 
a fair sample of House of Commons 
routine, it is despicable. 


At the other extreme, Mark Frankland, 
reporting from Saigon, comments in the 
Observer that the Pinkville “ incident 
underlines how impossible it is for 
Americans ‘to fight this war on terms that 
are morally acceptable to Westerners ”. 
This can only mean that the “terms ” of 
the war—which include tying guerrillas 
upside down to helicopters and flying 
them 3,000 feet high in the air (Sunday 
Times)—are repugnant to civilised 
people but entirely acceptable to Asiatics 
like the Viet Cong. 

After all, they are a different species of 
humanity, if not subhuman. We can 
understand if they pillage and wreak 
havoc and behave like sadistic morons— 
they are gooks and animals and we 
expect them to—but this becomes harder 
to understand when it’s we who set the 
pace. 

Given this disposition, which is endemic 
—indeed, it is very likely a disease—it 
is not surprising that the chief charac- 
turistic of public comment on Pinkville 


Fair report: 
but pull 
your socks up! 


Maybe you weren’t one of the five 
hundred or so friends of this paper who 
enjoyed, as I think we all did, last 
Saturday’s Peace News Christmas Fair. 


Every reader will be grateful to the fine 
group of helpers whuse efforts have made 
the Peace News Fund nearly £200 better 
off than it was a week ago—and every- 
one can still join in this most important 
seasonal money-raiser on which so much 
depends for our future development, and 
present solvency. 

How? Two ways—firstly make the fullest 
possible use of that very comprehensive 
Christmas list of cards, ealendars, 
diaries, stationery and book gifts which 
you received in the paper three weeks 
ago. We’re giving a very quick service 
on mail orders this year—so get all your 
friends to support us and make a big 
selling effort to raise money used for 
the paper’s all-year-round work for 
peace. 


Can you use more Christmas lists? These 
are still available for the asking—and 
Housmans bookshop and stationers is 
open from 9.30 am to 6 pm Mondays to 
Saturdays with a most attractive variety 
of seasonal needs. 


Or secondly—show you were with us in 
spirit at the Christmas Fair by sending 
a gift of what you might have spent 
there. The huge overdraft which Peace 
News has at the bank is very precarious- 
ly covered by Housmans’ credit balance, 
but in addition we owe about £2,000 to 
our printers. 


Buy from us, sell for us, give to us if 
you can—but don’t forget us! 


HARRY MISTER 


Cheques etc, payable to Peace News Ltd, 
to Merfyn Turner, Treasurer, Peace 


News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London Nl. 


has been shocked disbelief combined 
with bland assertions that ‘the war in 
Vietnam is not a tea parity” (Kingsley 
Amis) and that such horrors are inevi- 
table in this context. (They are, and 
they are not. It depends on whether you 
accept initial premises.) And anyway, we 
are told, the Viet Cong commit plenty 
of atrocities, so why are you griping? 
What do you expect the Americans to 
do? 

Here again the response is_ hollow. 
Admitted, nearly two generations of war 
and practice of intimidation are bound 
to have brutalised the Viet Cong, 
corrupted their ideals, and cheapened 
their evaluation of human life. Nor do I 
doubt that many of the guerrillas have 
an ideological fanaticism which drives 
them beyond that rough humanism and 
compassion essential to any movement 
for liberty and social justice, or they 
would surely by now have come to some 
accommodation with the Buddhists and 
made the American presence even more 
untenable. 


Nevertheless—and I say this as a pacifist 
who has no reason to whitewash anyone’s 
war crimes—these moral faults of 
brutality and fanaticism are venial com- 
pared with the systematic, mechanical 
dehumanisation of the Americans in 
Vietnam. 


I cannot end without discussing the 
juridical procedures now being applied 
against individual American soldiers, 
because the way this system of review, 
trial, and punishment is commonly 
accepted as All Right is perhaps the 
most poisonous aspect of the whole 
affair. 


It represents, of course, a pattern of 
behaviour ubiquitous throughout modern 
society—the use of one moral standard 
for individuals and another for institu- 
tions—but the court-martial of Lt 
Calley, and the fact that ‘the relevant 
institution is the US armed forces; has 
given it an unforgettable clarity. 


Consider the facts. The case of the 
Pinkville massacre is similar in kind to 
the many other cases of American crimes 
and atrocities that have outraged anyone 
with an earnest concern to stop the war. 
This style of action is, by all informed 
accounts, habitual among the American 
forces in Vietnam. 


Yet we do not see any public compound- 
ing with the institution of the armed 
forces that trains and indoctrinates these 
young men and dispatches them to 
Vietnam, nor do we observe much 
vehement disgust at its actions. On the 
contrary, despite many proven instances 
of war crimes, the big institution still 
persists, and is allowed to persist, in its 
claim to be a morally responsible body 
fit to have charge of many thousands of 
ignorant and deluded human beings. 


In short, what happens is this: The 
institution of the armed forces coerces 
its agents into-the military structure and 
reduces them to personnel who carry out 
the goals and policy already determined 
by the institution and which necessarily 
lead to atrocities and war crimes. When 
something goes wrong and agents are 
publicly exposed in outrageous. be- 
haviour, the dirt starts to fly and the 
agents suddenly become individual 
persons again (Lt Calley) and are pena- 
Jised as such (or, as with the Green 
Beret scandal, are let off the hook when 
the going gets tough). 

Meanwhile, the institution escapes scot 
free and carries on as if nothing had 
happened. It takes no _ responsibility 
whatever, makes no amends and no 
publie apology, does not look back into 
similar past outrages that it has com- 
mitted, and is concerned only to save 


face and maintain a solid front of - 


legitimacy. 

Such a method of remedy cannot pos- 
sibly clear the air; it only underlines the 
continual avoidance of responsibility by 
the military and does nothing to stop it, 
which is disgraceful. But it does help 
to explain the present peculiar situation 
where decent people regard US military 
behaviour in Vietnam with a kind of 
stricken horror, whereas those respon- 
sible sincerely talk as if the war were a 
messy job to be carried out as efficiently 
as possible.. The Americans must get out 
of Vietnam or they are doomed. 


TERROR ON RED MOUNTAIN 


A soldier of the US Tropic Lightning 
Division sits on his tank somewhere in 
the Red Mountain area of South Vietnam. 


He and his comrades in 1967 were 
putting skulls on their vehicles as 
mascots. 


The skulls, obtained from the Vietnamese 
countryside where they lie in abundance, 
also served to terrify the peasants. 


The Tropic Lightning Division wear 
shoulder-flashes—a black zig-zag on light 
background. When they kiil a Viet- 
namese, one of the soldiers will tear off 
his flash and place it on the lips of the 
dead man. Another warning that the 
Tropic Lightning boys are on the prowl. 


In September 1967, during the Red 
Mountain campaign, one of the GIs told 
a press-‘man who asked him about 
prisoners of war: 


“We don’t take any prisoners. If we 
think anybody’s in a hole we lob 
grenades in. If they’re still alive when 
we drag them out, we shoot them. 
‘Shot whilst trying to escape’ sounds 


kind o’ hard, but if they’re innocent, 
they shouldn’t be in the holes. And 
shit, when they kill our guys, what the 
hell? ” 


During the Red Mountain campaign in 
1967, which is in the now notorious Pink- 
ville area, it was common practice for 
US troops to lob grenades into holes and 
bunkers built by the villagers for pro- 
tection—to kill any Viet Cong who might 
have been hiding inside. 


The troops would then withdraw and the 
villages would be bombarded with artil- 
lery. But then the civilians would have 
nowhere to shelter, their holes in the 
ground having been destroyed. 


However, sometimes the villagers might 
be spared. As a US military adviser told 
the same press-man at Mo Duc in 1967: 
“T think I’m in the shit. I fucked up the 
co-ordinates. I’ve told ’em to fire into 
the refugee camp.” 


Photo by Philip Jones Griffiths 
(Magnum Photos). 


‘Thankyou for nothing’ 


200 VIETNAM Gis 
PLAN PROTEST FAST 


About 200 GIs serving in a military 
hospital in Vietnam were planning to 
fast on Thanksgiving Day, Thursday, 
November 27, in protest at “a senseless 
war that cannot be won.” 


The GIs, serving in 'the 71st Evacuation 
Hospital at Pleiku, all signed an open 
letter to President Nixon declaring their 
intention. “Sir: So long as American 
soldiers continue to fight and die in a 
senseless war that cannot be won, we the 
undersigned feel that we have very little 
for which to be thankful.” 


Tney requested that their Thanksgiving 
rations should be turned over to Viet- 
namese in a nearby orphanage and leper 
colony. 


It was expected that similar fasts would 
be held in other units. The plans for 
these however—stimulated apparently 
by contacts with the men at Pleiku— 


have not been made public in advance 
because of fears of reprisals. 


Jerry Scharfenberg, one of those in- 
volved in Pleiku, said this week, accord- 
ing to press reports, that since the letter 
was sent the base had been swarming 
with military intelligence personnel and 
agents of the military criminal investiga- 
tion detatchments. 


This ties in with reports that Army 
intelligence officers are conducting an 
inquiry into the circumstances in which 
136 members of the armed forces in 
Vietnam—including a lieutenant colonel; 
two majors, and two West Point gradu- 
ates—have signed a statement declaring, 
“We the undersigned wish to express 
our support for the Vietnam war 
moratorium.” 


In particular, they’ve been trying to 
nail Army dentist Capt Alan J. Gold- 
stein for collecting signatures. 


Prisoners of 


NOVEMBER 30 


Conscience 


March to honour conscientious objectors of all nations in prison, awaiting sentence 


or AWOL. 
Past, present and future COs welcome. 


Starts 2 pm at 6 Endsleigh Street, WC1 (behind Friends House, Euston Road). 
Route calls at selected embassies and ministries; posters and props provided. 
Arrives 5.30 pm, the Crypt, St Martin-in-the-Fields for social meeting, poetry music. 


Organised by Peace Pledge Union (British Section of War Resisters’ International). 


Tel.: 01-387 5501 
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FEARS OF 
BALKANISATION 


Few African intellectuals—few black 
intellectuals anywhere, for that matter— 
have outrightly condemned the war 
against Biafra. Fears of Balkanisation, of 
brakes on African unity, have made them 
hold their tongues. 


However, there have been notable ex- 
ceptions to this deplorable rule. Last 
week and the week before we ran the 
text of Julius Nyerere’s address to the 
Organisation of African Unity summit 
earlier this year in which he condemned 
the continuance of neo-colonialism in 
Africa. This week we publish Mongo 
Beti’s passionate outburst: “Long Live 
Balkanisation ”—taken from an article in 
the French magazine “Combat” pub- 
lished on August 28 this year. 


Beti is a thirty-seven year old Cameroon- 
ian, at present lecturing in France. He is 


one of West Africa’s most prominent 
novelists. 


Together with Beti, we publish some 
very recent material researched by 
Michael Wolf with the co-operation of 
Margery Rinehart, Richard West, 
Geoffrey Birch, George Knapp, and E. S. 
James (originally in a longer form) for 
the Britain-Biafra Association (London). 
Here the implications of “ Balkanisation ” 
ane erouenly aired—and in practical 
etail. 


One question we feel is not adequately 


answered, however. If Biafra is right to 
split off, as an entity, from Nigeria, what 
arrangements can, or will, she provide 
for groups in non-Ibo areas who might 
wish to split (or Balkanise) from Biafra? 


The question is not an academic one— 
indeed it is basic to the whole war. For it 
relates to the frontiers and resources 
which an independent Biafra would pos- 
sess—and how big or small a Biafra 
could be, to guarantee the human rights 
of all peoples currently within the area 
of conflict. 


MONGO BETI addresses African intellectuals 


VIVE LA BALKANISATION! 


I, who have no mandate, no African responsibility (I don’t even live in Africa) 
have waited for some time for the advocates of “ negritude ” and the grand priests 
of the African Revolution to fulfil their most elementary duty by denouncing the 
unbelievable scandal of Ibo genocide in the press—that press, which on other 
occasions, has given them such generous space. 


Alas! Everybody is defending the Ibos—except their natural defenders, I mean 
the recognised humanists of the black world. Their silence is general, their 
complicity universal, whereas the massacre of the Ibos seems to me a tragedy 
as abominable and revolting as their cause is just—one of those rare causes 
against which no-one can seriously level objections. 


On the eve of Nigeria’s independence, the British were very crafty in transferring 
power to the clique most favourable and fawning to them—the Emirs of the North. 
Short-sighted politics as this was, idiot commentators gushed in praise of the 
“ decolonising spirit of the British.” 

Anyone who had even the slightest knowledge of African sociology realised that 
the English constitution they imposed upon Nigeria had no other end than to 
“neutralise ” the most dynamic of the ethnic groups (who had, it so happened, also 
been the most anti-British) or, if this failed, to get rid of them quickly. That is the 
play we have been witnessing now for three years, since before the start of the 
Nigerian crisis. 

I’ve read somewhere that the silence of “responsible” Africans is explained by 
their fear of seeing the Biafran secession endanger “the true equilibrium of 
Africa’. What equilibrium? One which rests on the genocide of Ibos and southern 
Sudanese Bantus today—and that of the Bamalikis or the Black Mauritanians 
tomorrow? A magnificent equilibrium indeed! One which the colonial powers 


produced (as everyone knows) by cutting up the continent with scissors of their 
own national egoism. 


Today, African leaders, formerly so anti-colonialist, are ready to defend the 
frontiers these colonial powers bequeathed them. It’s quite extraordinary that 
collusion between a Britain which has become more hypocritical than ever, and a 
Russia whose diplomacy has gone haywire, doesn’t to any extent seem to trouble 
African leaders. 


But the most painful thing to me is the light this whole business casts on the 
intellectual sluggishness of Africans—particularly the bards of negritude. There 
now seems little doubt that, rather than make their own history, rather than 
throw themselves into- an exalting, creative adventure, rather than forsake a 
colonialism which not long ago they charged with all the evils under the sun— 
these men and women will always prefer to lay claim to an imaginary heritage. 


Why can’t they understand that the real history of Africa and Africans is what is 
being made this very moment—especially by Biafrans? The African past we 
bequeath to our children can only be a reality like theirs, heroic in its sufferings, 
magnificent in its endurance. 


People have said that the secession of Biafra is unacceptable, so long as African 
unity is being organised. But if African unity can only be bought at the price of 
hecatombs of innocent children; if its progress has to rely on barbarous con- 
straints; it will serve only to prolong, interminably, that era of bloody dictatorships 
which was inaugurated by the independence gained in 1960. 


Without any hesitation, I must cry now: “LONG LIVE BALKANISATION! ” 


Michael Wolf and others define ‘Balkanisation’ 


Breaking up supra-national states 


One of the most persuasive arguments 
_ put forward by those who support 

Britain’s policy on the Nigeria-Biafra 
issue is that in backing the Nigerian 
attempt to crush Biafra we are helping 
to prevent the eventual “ Balkanisation ” 
of Africa and the hideous consequences 
that would inevitably follow. 


“ Balkanisation”” can be defined as the 
break-up of large supra-national states 
of an imperial or colonial nature into 
smaller states of a more national 
character. 

~The term has strong derogatory over- 
tones, due to the implication that a larger 
unit is a force for stability, while the 
smaller ones must be economically 
unviable and politically unstable. At the 
same time, political establishments, con- 
servative by nature, tend to fear any 
regrouping of peoples into states 
different from those of the imperial or 
colonial past. 

The word “Balkanisation” emerged 
during the earlier part of this century 
from the break-up in south-eastern 
Europe of the old empires, the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire based on Vienna and 
the Ottoman Empire with its centre at 
Constantinople. From the  Austro- 
Hungarian Empire the peoples of 
Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia eventu- 
ally formed the multi-national Czecho- 
slovak Republic; the Magyars formed 
Hungary; and the rump of the Empire 
emerged as ‘the Republic of Austria, 
which is today an area of neutrality in 
Central Europe. 

From the Ottoman Empire, after much 
fighting, the Rumanians, Bulgars, Alba- 
nians and Greeks achieved separate 
national) independence. The _ Serbs, 
Croats, Dalmatians, Thracians, Montene- 
grans, Macedonians and Bosnians—only 
a few years after the break-up of the 
Ottoman Empire—formed themselves 


into multi-national Yugoslavia and deve- 
loped a national unity which amazed the 
Jeremiahs of a few years before. 


Poland was also reborn from Austria, 
Russia and Germany. The small nations 
of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia and Finland 
broke away from Russian rule. 


With hindsight, “ Balkanisation ” was not 
the ogre it was portrayed to be. On the 
contrary, nowadays it is generally favour- 
ed for Europe. The British government 
believes in the sovereign rights of Greece 
and Poland, or of Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia. Only Russia, among the Euro- 
pean powers, still clings to the old belief 


- in a supra-national state with control 


over the Baikans and Eastern Europe. 


Russia has extinguished the small nations 
of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, incor- 
porating them, with several other mino- 
rity nations, into the Soviet Union. She 
has reversed the ‘“ Balkanisation” of 
Eastern Europe by setting up a “ Socialist 
Commonwealth” whose members, in 
Russia’s own phrase, enjoy only “limited 
sovereignty ”. She sent tanks into Prague 
to prevent the Czechoslovaks leaving the 
“Socialist Commonwealth”. She has 
sent jet bombers over Umuahia to pre- 
vent the Biafrans from leaving Nigeria. 


British federations 


No British colonial federations remain 
intact today. Nigeria was the last. In 
1946, the British, albeit with reluctance, 
conceded that the degree of incompati- 
bility between the Congress Party and 
the Muslim League demanded the parti- 
tion of India. The solution was obviously 
not perfect, but it was deemed better 
than continuing the bloodbath. Despite 
the tension between India and Pakistan 
ever since, few today advocate the 
forcible reunification of the peoples of 
the old Raj into one unitary state. And 
yet there are Moslems living in India and 
Hindus in Pakistan. 


In its way, Nigeria was another British 
Raj—the main difference being that the 
bloodshed in India occurred when the 
British were in control, while that in 
Nigeria occurred after independence. 


Since 1946, the Central African Federa- 
tion, the Malaysian Federation and the 
West Indies Federation have all broken 
up. When these federations dissolved the 
British government shrugged, so to 
speak, and merely said “ what a pity ”. 


Yet when Nigeria, the most populous, 
least homogenous, the most calamitous 
federation failed, the British government 
supported total war in an attempt to 
restore it. 


“One Nigeria” is not the natural result 
of a continuous national development. A 
study of the history of the Nigerian 
federation will show that this area of 
West Africa has always naturally fallen 
into three distinct regions: northern, 
eastern and western. Each was subjugat- 
ed by the British in separate campaigns 
and under separate forces. 


Lagos Colony was annexed in 1861, and 
its hinterland (Western Nigeria) was 
gradually subdued between then and 
1900. Northern Nigeria was, during the 
same period, conquered and “ pacified ” 
by Captain Frederick (later Lord) 
Lugard. The subjugation of Eastern 
Nigeria (Biafra)—the land east of the 
River Niger and south of Northern 
Nigeria—began with the appointment of 
the first British ‘“‘ Consul for the Bights 
of Benin and Biafra” in 1849. Conquest 
of the Biafran heartland was completed 
by Sir George Goldie’s Royal Niger Com- 
pany in the last decade of the 19th 
century. 


From 1906 all “ Nigerian” territory was 
ruled in two parts, Northern and 
Southern, and by two totally different 
systems of administration; in the 
Northern part by ‘indirect rule” 
through the indigenous feudal hierarchy 
of the Emirs and chiefs of the Moslem 
establishment, and in the Southern part 
mostly by direct rule of a British 
colonial service. : 


In 1914, Lord Lugard united the two 
parts on paper “for administrative con- 
venience ”; however, Nigeria continued 
to be administered as two quite separate 
entities, with the southern entity falling 
naturally (both politically and economi- 
cally) into two—the eastern and western 
—parts. Eventually, the “ Richards” 
Constitution of 1946, created the three 
regions: Northern, Eastern and Western 
—the latter including Lagos. 


The first fully Federal Constitution of 
1954 established separate public services 


in the three regions, each of which 
henceforth exercised full legislative and 
executive authority within its area of 
jurisdiction, except for certain central 
subjects.. Regional premiers and gover- 
nors were provided for, although there 
was still no prime minister for the whole 
of Nigeria. 


In 1960 the Nigerian federation became 
independent, after very belated and 
largely unsuccessful efforts to cajole a 
pyschology of unity into being, and it 
soon started to fall apart. The departure 
of the Eastern Region in May 1967 was a 
natural result of the process of disinte- 
gration that all three main ethnic groups 
had contributed to during the preceding 
years. 


Biafra is viable 


Would an independent Biafra be un- 
viable? On the contrary, she would be 
the third most populous nation in Negro 
Africa. Former Federal Nigeria con- 
tained about 50 million people, more 
than three times that of the next biggest 
nation, Congo (Kinshasa). Even without 
Biafra, Nigeria, with about 36 million 
people, continues to have far and away 
the largest population in black Africa, 
with the Congo.second and Biafra third 
(about 14 million people). 


Economically, Biafra has a great deal 
of first-class oil, coal and other mineral 
deposits, rich export crops such as palm 
kernels, palm oil and rubber and—given 
peace—is capable of ample food produc- 
tion. Biafra also has excellent ports on 
the Atlantic coast, skilled labour, plenty 
of brains and ingenuity, administrative 
and organisational talent, and the will 
to work—a formula for prosperity. 


Nigeria has also shown for over two 
years that even with the burden of war, 
she can, with drive and purpose, build 
up a flourishing economy. Until April 
1969, oil company figures showed that 
production in the Mid-West of Nigeria 
had been booming and progressively in- 
creasing—a development that since then 


continued overleaf 
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Lagos workers killed 
as army runs riot 


FAIR, 


Like most British mewspapers, The 
Times was slow to wake up to the Biafra 
story. While one, two or even three 
Times men simultaneously covered the 
war in Vietnam, where Britain’s infiu- 
ence is marginal, The Times neglected 
Nigeria and Biafra, where Britain has 
vast economic interests and where her 
influence could have ended the war in 
months. 


For the first year and a half of the war, 
the various Times reporters who stayed 
in Lagos were giving useful and fair 
reports from the Federal side. Their one 
man who went to Biafra gave an equally 
fair account from the other side. The 
Times was one of the first newspapers 
to stress the horrors of starvation and of 
Federal bombing of Biafran civilians. 


Recent leaders on relief, however, have 
alternated between indignation against 
Britain for backing the Nigerians and 
indignation against Ojukwu for “ turning 
down” Nigerian offers. Unlike the 
Guardian, The Times has not analysed 
the negotiations over Red Cross daylight 
flights or spelled out the reasons for the 
Biafran doubts. Its editor, William Rees- 
Mogg, is nonetheless opposed to British 
policy on the war. 


The unique speciality of The Times is 
its letters column. More than Parliament, 
more thoroughly than television, this is 
the forum where the Top People can 
thrash out their problems and concerns. 
It does have political importance and 
that is why it is important that its edit- 
ing should be seen to be scrupulously 
impartial. 

Moreover, since the Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Office has used enormous 
pressures to keep the arguments about 
Biafra out of radio and TV, this letters 
page has been faced with a spectal 
responsibility to ensure a full debate 
on the war. 


The Times letters page has been fair 
to both sides, in the sense of giving them 
roughly equal space. Hugh Fraser, MP, 
a pro-Biafran, has had as many letters 
published as John Cordle, MP, a pro- 
Nigerian. However, one might wish that 


Biatra direct action 


A meeting to discuss next steps in direct 
action against Britain’s support for 
Federal Nigeria is being held at Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London Nl, 
next Wednesday, December 3, at 8 pm. 
Any reader concerned with action is 
invited. 


Your money, 
please! 


Contributions specifically to the Nigeria/ 
Biafra newsheet have amounted to no 
more than £20 in the last five weeks. 


* We can produce only one more issue of 
the service with these funds. We can 
then manage another two—on the basis 
of an increase in yearly subscribers to 
“Peace News” since the newsheet has 
begun. But after that, we shali have to 
discontinue it 


Our special journalists’ group—and we 
as editors—want to keep the service 
going for as long as it in any way hastens 
an end to the war. But the decision to 
continue in the end boils down to shil- 
lings and pence. And that means it is 


your decision, too. 
THE EDITORS 


Donations please to “ Nigeria/Biafra 
News Service”, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd, London N1. 


BUT 
FALTERING 


Cordle would declare his business in- 
terests in Nigeria; and that others who 
write to The Times do so as well. 


Above all, one might ask that The Times 
stop printing letters from people who 
pretend to be objective, but are in fact 
paid employees of the Nigerian govern- 
ment, or of public relations firms that 
act (or are hoping to act) for the Nige- 
rian government. 


The most startling example of this was 
the famous lead letter of April 16 from 
a man describing himself as Stephen 
Okafor, an Ibo chief and owner of a 
shipping-line. In moving and measured 
prose, ‘“ Chief ’ Okafor described how he 
had fled from the horrors of life in 
Biafra under the Ojuwku terror; how 
foreign journalists were brainwashed by 
the Biafran propagandists; and how the 
Ibo masses longed to return to Nigeria. 


Those knowing something about Biafra 
guessed (correctly) that ‘“‘ Chief” Okafor 
was in the pay of Nigeria and that his 
letter was written by one of Nigeria’s 
public relations men. Although the 
Sunday Times that weekend published 
an adulatory article about “Chief” 
Okafor, it was also the Sunday Times 
that exposed him the following week: 
Okafor was not a chief, his shipping line 
had gone broke, he had not written the 
letter, and he was not staying at the 
address he gave. Even Foley at the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office was 
heard to admit that “we boobed” over 
Okafor. 


Nobody can blame The Times for having 
been gulled by this clever fraud. But 
one can blame them for having refused 
to print one single letter, either exposing 
“Chief” Okafor or refuting his false 
arguments. 


Another example of The Times being 
taken in by a public relations firm 
occurred on September 24 this year. The 
Times then printed a leading article on 
relief flights, totally ignorant of the 
facts, and blaming Ojukwu for Biafran 
starvation. On October 6, by which time 
many letters must have arrived on this 
subject, The Times chose as its lead 
letter one attacking Ojukwu from June 
Gibson of Palace Chambers, West- 
minster, SW1. 

Miss Gibson must be known to the letters 
editor of every national newspaper, for 
she has had numerous letters about 
Nigeria published, and in particular ones 
relating to Eastern minority tribes. The 
letters editor of The Times must know 
that June Gibson is an employee of the 
Commonwealth News Agency, described 
as a public relations firm in Benn’s 
Newspaper Press Directory—although its 
high-sounding title and its Westminster 
address might suggest to the unwary that 
it was really a news agency, perhaps of 
an official nature. 


The head of the Commonwealth News 
Agency, H. L. Collins, has long dabbled 
in PR work in Africa, and several times 
in the early 1960s tried unsuccessfully 
to win the account of the Eastern Region 
—now Biafra. His colleague, Miss 
Gibson, recently went to Nigeria (and 
Nigerian-occupied Biafra) on behalf of 
the Commonwealth News Agency. It is 
Miss Gibson’s job to get Nigerian propa- 
ganda into unwary newspapers. 


More recently The Times featured the 
letter by Group Captain Leonard 
Cheshire attacking British policy, and a 
series of letters—critical and approving 
—on the arrest at the Cenotaph of the 
demonstrators who cried “Remember 
Biafra! ” 


It is to be hoped ‘that the paper for Top: 


People will continue in this tradition, 
and ensure once and for all that its 
columns are not used by paid propa- 
gandists for any cause to foist their 
Were on a largely unknowing reader- 
ship. 


The real reason why the Lagos Daily 
Times (Nigeria’s largest paper) was 
closed for a week by police earlier this 
month is still not known. But reports 
in the paper on the three days prior to 
the closure may have had something to 
do with it. 


The Daily Times carried this report on 
November 3: 


‘“Several persons, including top 
officials of an Apapa company, have 
been questioned by police in connec- 
tion with a shooting incident at Apapa 
last week, in which a man was 
reported killed. During the incident a 
man identified as Mr Stephen Ajuwah 
was killed while another man received 
serious injuries. 


“The incident occurred when a group 
of men in army uniforms were called 
in to control an industrial upheaval. 


“ Detectives investigating the incident 
said they were trying to find out ‘who 
called soldiers to the factory to deal 
with striking workers, and what neces- 
sitated the shooting...’ Mr Ajuwah, 
who died after receiving bullet wounds 
in his chest and body was buried last 
Saturday.” 


On November 4, the paper reported that 
“Thousands of workers in Lagos are 
expected to join in a procession for the 
burial this afternoon (my italics) of Mr 
Stephen Ajuwah who was killed while 
on a sit-down strike with his colleagues 
about two weeks ago.” 


A Labour leader was reported as saying 
that workers throughout the country had 
been given instructions to stage a one- 
day strike in memory of the dead man: 
“Tf employers attempt to stop us, the 
consequences will be grave.” 


On November 5, the Daily Times report- 
ed that “The timely intervention of a 
senior police officer saved what could 
have resulted in a bloody scene ‘between 
a land-rover load of armed soldiers on 
patrol and thousands of mourning 
workers at Ajegunle, in the Apapa area 
of Lagos last night.” It appears that 


... an army lieutenant jumped out 
of the land-rover and after a brisk 
salute reported to the police officer 
(Mr Odus) that his men had ‘just 
received a report that some people are 
molesting soldiers in the area’. Mr 
Odus immediately assured the army 
officer that the report was not correct, 
but by this time the soldiers had 
taken position by the side of the road, 
along which the funeral procession 
was moving. 


Nigeria is 
in the red 


Nigeria’s economy is in bad shape. 
According to the Standard Bank Review 
of November 1969, her foreign exchange 
position still “remains difficult ”. 


Non-existent might be a better descrip- 
tion. For as the Review itself points out, 
although the June figure for foreign 
reserves stands at £N52,300,000, the 
amount tied up in the pipeline awaiting 
payment—to foreign suppliers and divi- 
dend earners—is estimated to be over 
£N50 million. 


The Financial Times has given a more 
recent foreign reserve estimate of 
£N45,200,000 for July. Which means that 
Nigeria is now probably in the red. 


Nigeria’s friends are fortunately coming 
to her rescue. It was announced this 
week (Financial Times and Daily Tele- 
graph, November 24) that a top team 
from the Confederation of British In- 
dustry (CBI) is now planning to “make 
an on-the-spot investigation into Nigeria’s 
war-torn economy and suggest how it 
can be reconstructed.” 


A spokesman for the CBI is quoted as 
saying that the team hopes to go to 
Biafra, too—although he doesn’t think 
a visit is likely to be acceptable. ‘“‘We 
all hope that there may be some im- 
provement in the situation in the New 
Year,” he said, “and that we will be 
able to do something to help.” 


“ce 


no-one is 
molesting soldiers. Police are capable 
of controlling the situation,’ Mr Odus 
told the army officer. The workers 
carried placards, two of which read: 
‘The shooting of workers is not good’ 


““Take your men away, 


and ‘Ajuwah is the hero of the 


workers ’. 


On that day (November 5) the Daily 
Times was closed down while the 
authorities searched for seditious docu- 
ments and interviewed the staff. The 
mistake about the date of Mr Ajuwah’s 
burial in the first report suggests that 
the matter was being hushed up because 
it could have led to a general strike, 
with police perhaps on the side of the 
workers. 


Last week there were further “ inci- 
dents” in a Lagos suberb during which 
soldiers fired on civilians, with the 
result that at least twelve people were 
reported dead, and hundreds injured. 


SUZANNE CRONJE 


Break-up 
of states 


from page 5 


has been reversed only through Biafran 
Air Force and guerrilla activities in that 
region. Furthermore, recent research has 
revealed that there are bigger deposits of 
mineral oil under Western Nigeria and 
Lagos than under Biafra. With the giant 
Kainji dam project nearing completion, 
Northern Nigeria bids fair to become 
soon the dominant grain and meat pro- 
ducer of Negro Africa. 


Nigeria could of course split up even if 
it won the war against the Biafrans. The 
Gowon government’s largely minority 
tribe composition is resented by the 
traditional rulers of the North, 
Emirs of the majority Hausa-Fulani 
people. Furthermore, the historical back- 
grounds of the Western and Northern 
regions and their cultural traditions are 
very different from one another. 


In Nigeria, the conflict has, no doubt, 
induced a feeling of unity. But since the 
population at large has hardly, if at all, 
been affected by the rigours of war, this 
feeling is of only a superficial nature. 
Inter- and intra-tribal tensions still play 
a major part in Nigerian life. Prior to 
the Biafran declaration of independence 
the Northern as well as the Western 
Regions had, for various reasons and at 
various times threatened secession from 
the federation. 


The Republic of Biafra is not, of course, 
a mono-ethnic nation state of the {bos, 
but a state composed of a number of 
ethnic groups—the Ibos with some nine 
million being the largest. The “minority” 
groups, with a total of approximately 
five million, comprise the Efiks and 
Ibibios (some 2.6 million), Annangs 
(approximately 1 million), Ijaws, Ogonis 
and other “Rivers” people (some 700,000) 
and the Ogoja, Cross River and related 
people (some 800,000). 


All the so-called “minority” peoples 
have been fully represented in the 
central Eastern Region—later Biafran— 
Consultative Assembly and in the Advi- 
sory Committee of Chiefs and Elders. , 
These “minority” representatives took 
part in the deliberations leading up to 
and in the eventual unanimous mandate 
for secession in May 1967. A large pro- 
portion of them are still fighting and 
suffering together with the Ibo majority. 


However, the Biafran government, in 
order to clear up any doubts regarding 
the loyalties of the “minorities”, has as 
long ago as September 1967 consistently 
offered to. put the matter to the test of 
plebiscites under adequate international 
supervision which would allow the 
“minority” peoples to express their 
wishes freely, and to decide whether or 
not to stay in the independent Republic 
of Biafra. 
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By OUR rules this is an 
illegal tackle. 


LATE NEWS 


Lagos appeals 
for calm 


Suzanne Cronjé writes: On November 
22 Nigerian Radio reported from Lagos 
that the federal government had appeal- 
ed “for greater understanding and co- 
operation between members of the 
armed forces and the civilian popula- 
tion ’—after the disturbances in a Lagos 
suburb in which at least 13 civilians 
have been killed. 


Nigerian radio added that “the tribal 
causes of the unfortunate incident had 
been reviewed ”. 


Since the population in that area is 
predominantly Yoruba, it would seem 
that the tribal differences arose over the 
origin of the soldiers involved—who 
may have been Northerners. 


A NEW 
CO-EDITOR FOR 
PEACE NEWS 


Two of the four co-editors of Peace News 
have decided to leave at the end of the 
year. This may-sound alarmingly like an 
indication of some sort of internecine 
struggle within Peace News. 


Be reassured. Bob Overy has decided 
that writing about the importance of 
non-violent action in Northern Ireland 
isn’t enough, and that he can be more 
useful going over there and putting his 
ideas into practice. Roger Moody has 
come to a similar decision relating to 
the projects he has been engaged in 
writing about. 


Which leaves us with problems here. 
They’ve got to be replaced, and it isn’t 
going to be easy. Actually, since the 
financial crisis at Peace News is still 
bad (our circulation is creeping up from 
an all time low, but it’s still far too low 
for us to feel cheerful), we’re going to 
have to make do with a single replace- 
ment for the two departures. 


This means that we can’t rigidly define 
exactly what we're looking for in a 
replacement. With four jobs to be filled 
between three people (five jobs between 
four actually, including our office 
manager/editorial secretary) there’s 
various possibilities of splitting things. 
We've got some ideas, of course, and 
we'll be getting in touch with various 
people privately to sound them out. 


But we also want applications from out 
of the blue. Understanding of non-violent 
theory and practice, movement experi- 
ence, journalistic skills, experience of 
sub-editing, lay out. We don’t expect to 
get all this in one man or woman per- 
haps, but those are the kind of things 
we're interested in. 


It’s best if anyone applying can go into 
as much detail (relevant detail) as 
possible, send any examples of work ete. 
And if you don’t want the job yourself, 
we'd still be interested in any sugges- 
tions about people we might approach. 


Wages are low, but livable, and we have 
an allowance scale for dependants. 


Applications in writing, please, to the 
Editors, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1. 


THE SCHOOLS’ STRIKE 
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Towards a teacher-pupil revolt 


It may seem heretical to question the 
legitimacy of the teachers’ strike. A 
large number of teachers suffer the triple 
humiliations of vastly over-populated 
classes, cramped, outdated and incon- 
venienced school buildings, and a salary 
lower than a dustman’s. Is their case 
not patently right? 


At one level it is. Any disparity in status, 
pay or opportunity between people per- 
forming tasks of roughly equal sweat 
and dedication in our society, should 
be deplored. Teachers have been held in 
economic contempt for long enough. 


At another level, the teachers’ case can 
be compared with that of the nurses. 
They are performing human—as opposed 
to mechanistic—services, whose value is 
contemptuously rejected by a state, 
which finds in computer technology, 
motorways, and ultimately escalating 
weaponry, a higher priority than their 
own. 


But at a third level their case is open 
to question. For while those who benefit 
from a nurse’s services—their patients 
and the patients’ families—very largely 
support the nurses’ case, only a small 
proportion of pupils can be said to sup- 
port their ‘teachers’ strike for the right 
motives. Most of them—as pictures in 
the press and the faces of locked-out 
children in the London area recently 
showed—delighted only in having a day 
off school. 


We can defend this “anomaly” on the 
grounds that education is a special case. 
No-one seriously expects children to 
understand the benefits of education 
until they are adult—do they? But, of 
course, many people, including teachers, 
do. So the more prevalent defence of the 
“anomaly” nowadays runs something 
like this. 


Parent-teacher co-operation and student- 
teacher solidarity (as expressed, for ex- 
ample, at this week’s National Union of 
Students Conference, along with support 
for anti-apartheid demonstrators and 
“community action’) can soon be mobi- 
lised to alter the structures in which 
current education is debased. Give 
teachers better pay, reduce the size of 
their classes, treat them as human 
beings, and you have the pre-conditions 
for real pupil-teacher co-operation and 
human relationships. 


Unfortunately, there is little evidence 
that this is true—either by analogy or 
precedent. If well-paid staff, small 
classes, and highly respected teachers 
were the criteria for liberated education, 
then Eton and Roedean would be top of 
the freedom polls. 


And if superior buildings and sophisti- 
cated equipment proved key factors in 
humanising anyone’s environment, we 
Should have to stand most of modern 
social research on its head. 


But the most serious flaw in this argu- 


ment is the fact that you cannot per- 
manently alter any influence for bad that 
mis-shapes the lives of other people if 
you leave 'those people out of the chang- 
ing process itself. A revolution in educa- 
tion means a revolution for those subject 
to teachers. It means, in short, revolu- 
tion by children and young -people for 
themselves. 


So long as the adults of tomorrow are 
unable to decide (by the kind of school 
democracy which the Free Schools Cam- 
paign, as opposed to the Schools Action 
Union, is moving towards) on what prin- 
ciples “their” education is conducted, 
then the adults of today will continue 
simply socialising them to accept the 
very inequalities—of opportunity, status 
and expression—which the ‘teachers’ 
current industrial action is aimed at 
overcoming. 


Free Schools 


This year, in Bristol, London and other 
cities, . teachers, student-teachers, and 
student and community workers organis- 
ed a number of Free Schools. They were 
free both in the sense that children 
could move as they pleased between 
activities and adults, and in the sense 
that no admission was charged. 


I stayed for a short peridd in Bristol 
with the Free Schools 'there, and became 
convinced of the great possibilities for 
human awareness—not only among the 
childrén but also among their parents— 
which these experiments in an educa- 
tional neighbourhood community posses- 
sed. Unless I am much mistaken these 
are models for the community centres of 
the future. 


But the perplexing thing about these 
vital experiments was the unwillingness 
of a majority of the teachers and 


trainees I met to accept the fact that, 
ultimately, these holiday schools, 
neighbourhood schools, free or street 
schools (call them what you will) could 
become the total educational experience 
for adult and child—even though the 
children were happier, more absorbed in 
their experiences, and as one teacher 
admitted to me more considerate to 
others. 


Adult-child relationships independent of 
the state framework, of current social 
priorities, or of current teaching prac- 
tice, were considered valid only insofar 
as they were transient. Pat van Twest, 
an ex-teacher who participated in the 
Hotwells (Bristol) Free School last 
Easter, wrote in Anarchy, September 
1969: “. .. in the long-term view, when 
schools in general become run like this 
(Hotwells) it is plain that more highly- 
specialised teaching areas will become 
necessary ”’. 


But it is not surely a case of schools 
“becoming run ” in any way, but of their 
becoming communities. It seems that 
even for libertarian teachers, equality 
may be good for a short while; but after 
that, teachers must teach and children 
must learn. 


The great irony would be if, in ‘the near 
future, in an area where conventional 
teachers are on strike, where children 
are “locked out” and where facilities 
for a free schoo] are available, a group of 
libertarian teachers was to take over 
a building for the same ends that the 
other group had allegedly quit: for the 
sake of the children. 


That this is now conceivable suggests 
the time is long overdue for teachers to 
decide who and what they are supposed 
to be addressing—indeed who and what 
they are here for at all. 

RoGeR Moopy 


‘Happy birthday, Joe’ 


Plans are being made in the USSR to 
officially mark Stalin’s birthday which 
falls on Tuesday, December 2—according 
to “informed sources ” quoted in-a UPI 
aoe from Moscow dated November 


This will be the first time any official 
notice has been taken of the occasion 
since Stalin’s posthumous fall from grace 
under Kruschev. 


The authorities are expected to go gently 
at first with what UPI describes as 
“low key articles in the central Soviet 
press recognising the important role 
Stalin played in Soviet history ” to mark 
the 90th anniversary of his birth. 


But the process of neo-Stalinisation in 
the USSR is still meeting with resist- 


ance in some contexts. 
writers have publicly attacked the 
expulsion of novelist Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn from 'the writers’ union two 
weeks ago, while a further eight have 
made private protests to the union. 


This follows Solzhenitsyn’s own eloquent 
denunciation of time-servers in an open 
letter to the union, which has applica- 
tion in large part well outside the USSR. 
*“ An enemy is listening’... Eternal 
and permanent enemies—that’s your 
motto—the comfortable basis for your 
jobs and your existence. 


“What would you do without enemies? 
You couldn’t possibly live without 
enemies. Your sterile atmosphere has 
become hate, hate not even stopping at 
racial hatred.” 


Five Soviet 


Call to ban all CBW weapons 


A call for scientists to refuse to work 
on projects once they are seen to be 
harmful, and even to aim for a one-day 
strike in protest against chemical and 
biological warfare and the war in Viet- 
nam, was made during the course of a 
weekend conference in London on CBW 
attended by distinguished scientists from 
20. pou tages, including the USSR and 


The three-day conference, convened by 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, gave resounding 
support to the recommendations in U 
Thant’s report on CBW—the suggestion 
of a one-day strike came in the context 
of possible ways by which this goal could 
be achieved. 


The recommendations of the UN report 
are: 


a) to renew the appeal to all states to 
accede to the Geneva Protocol of 1925; 


b) to make a clear affirmation that the 
prohibition contained in the Geneva 
Protocol applies to the use in war of 
all chemical, bacteriological and bio- 
logical agents (including tear gas and 
other harassing agents) which now 
exist or which may be developed in 
the future; 


c) to call on all countries to reach 
agreement to halt the development, 


production and _ stockpiling of all 
chemical and biological agents for the 
purposes of war, and to achieve their 
effective elimination from the arsenal 
of weapons. 


(Chemical and Bacteriological—Bio- 
logical—Weapons and the Effects of 
their Possible Use, United Nations 
A/7575, 8s 6d). 


A plea to strengthen the Geneva 
Protocol, and not to erode its poten- 
tiality by hesitation as to which “'types ” 
of CBW are to be included, was made by 
Richard D. McCarthy, a member of the 
US Congress, and author of The Ulti- 
mate Folly, an attempt to make a best 
seller from the intricacies of the UN 
report on CBW, and so give the facts 
the widest possible dissemination. 


Escalation 


Professor Meselson of Harvard Univer- 
sity emphasised the importance of ex- 
cluding both chemical and_ biological 
weapons from war plans. This would 
have to include CS gas when used for 
war purposes, since that also is lethal 
when used in conjunction with conven- 
tional weapons. Only by excluding both 
chemical and biological weapons could 
escalation from one to the other type be 
effectively prevented. 


Representatives from a number of em- 
bassies attended unobtrusively. But a 
dissident voice came from Britain’s very 
own Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard, who 
was attending as 'the personal represen- 
tative of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
(He also happens to be former director 
of Naval Intelligence, and for 15 years 
director of Vickers Armaments, and is 
now on the Foreign Office Advisory 
Panel). 

Both Admiral Buzzard and Evan Luard, 
MP, who spoke officially for the govern- 
ment, backed the proposal of Fred 
Mulley, made when he was Disarmament 
Minister, which calls for starting with a 
ban on biological weapons, and only later 
going on jto tackle the question of 
chemical weapons. 

And during the final session on action 
and involvement, the Admiral pleaded 
for “ cross-fertilisation”’ with the mili- 
tary, in order to reach a “compromise 
in the middle”. But Philip Noel-Baker 
MP, who had launched the opening 
session as chairman, replied that it was 
not “compromise in the middle” with 
the military, but conversion, that was 
required, 

A continuing committee to deal with 
proposals and act as a centre of infor- 
mation on CBW was set up. 

From a report by Helen Mayer. 
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Earth's odd-ball 


With the American anti-war movement 
finally achieving the mass support it 
should have had from the very beginn- 
ing, many radicals are turning towards 
ecology and involving themselves in the 
struggle to preserve the environment. 


Ecology Action groups are forming 
throughout the country to educate \ the 
public to the urgency of the ecological 
crisis and to put pressure on. those res- 
ponsible for the wanton destruction of 
the environment. Many scientists are also 
speaking out. They are saying that 
survival of life on Planet Earth is 
seriously endangered by man’s barbaric 
habits. And they are warning that man- 
kind may not have very long to live. 


The horror stories of ecological disaster 
are becoming increasingly familiar. Fish 
kills in the Rhine, oil spills in the 
English Channel. A river in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on fire. Air and noise pollution so 
extreme as to make life in the cities un- 
liveable. 


Overcrowding and overpopulation. Waste 
materials and garbage that fill our 
countrysides. Lethal pesticides, like DDT, 
that filter into our water systems, kill 

- wildlife and poison our own food. The 
list is endless and we don’t yet know the 
long range effects of much of what we 
do in the name of progress. 


In the United States the crisis is especial- 
ly serious. It has taken Americans little 
more than a quarter of a millennium to 
destroy a continent once teeming with 
life. And the frontier mentality, with its 
basic unconcern for conservation, still 
has a firm hold on the American mind. 


Of course, there are many conservation 
and nature groups working hard to pre- 
serve what is left of our wilderness. And 
there are groups working on the pollu- 
tion problem. Even the government has 
been sufficiently aroused so that a ban on 
DDT seems imminent. But these are all 
liberal stop-gap solutions that ignore the 
life-denying assumptions that determine 
the way we live. 

Capitalism is, of course, at fault. An 
economic system based on competition, 
profit, surplus value and artificial con- 
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sumption is completely antithetical to 
the way nature works. But the problem 
goes deeper, back to Genesis, the very 
beginning if you will. Western man got 
off on the wrong foot and it’s been down- 
hill ever since. 


We are victims of our Judaic-Christian 
heritage. “Be fruitful, multiply, fill the 
earth and conquer it. Be masters of the 
fish, the birds of heaven and all living 
animals on the earth.” And with an arro- 
gance unknown in any other species and, 
for that matter, among few other peoples, 
Western man has done just that. 


What we need, in addition to a militant 
protest movement, is a new conscious- 
ness—an ecological consciousness—that 
understands man as a part of something 
greater than himself, as a part of the 
totality that is Planet Earth. The eco- 
system, which is. the delicately balanced 
support system on which life depends, 
is structured co-operatively. Species don’t 
compete with one another; they kill 
only for food and even then never their 
own kind. 


Man is the odd-ball. Not only does he 
compete with and destroy his fellow 
humans, he views other living things as 
objects to be used, tampered, manipulat- 
ed and conquered for his own short range 
and selfish aims. We’ve got to begin 
thinking of ourselves as part of a com- 
munity of living things, as one of a 
family, a tribe. 

Gary Snyder, whose book Earth House- 
hold did much to stimulate interest in 
ecology, describes this as ‘‘men, women 
and children, all of whom together hope 
to follow the timeless path of life and 
wisdom, in affectionate company with 
sky, winds, clouds, trees, animals and 
grasses—this is the tribe.” 


Snyder, and his fellow radical ecologists, 
also speak of interdependence. They have 
produced an eloquent “Declaration of 
Interdependence” based on Thomas 
Jefferson’s revolutionary Declaration of 
Independence. It states: 


“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all species have evolved 
with equal and inalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. 


“That to insure these rights, nature 
has instituted certain principles for the 
sustenance of all species, deriving 
these principles from the capabilities 
of the planet’s life support system. 
“That whenever any behaviour by 
members of one species becomes des- 
tructive of these principles, it is the 
function of other members of that 
species to alter or abolish such be- 
haviour and re-establish the theme of 
interdependence with all life...” 


This document is, for me, more radical 
than the original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It views change as something 
organic, arising not only out of man’s 
political experience, but out of his very 
being. 

I write this column shortly before 
Thanksgiving, a feast day to commemo- 
rate the co-operation of the Indians and 
the Pilgrims shortly after the English 
settlers landed on Plymouth Rock. The 
co-operation did not last long. The Indian 
way of life stood in the way of the white 
man’s idea of progress. The great Ameri- 
can nation was built on the bones of an 
entire civilisation. On genocide. 


The Indians had a society, though far 
from perfect, that was in harmony with 
their natural environment. The white 
man prevented it from fulfilling itself, 
from developing into a more advanced 
seer still in harmony with earth and 
sky. 

I think the same thing is happening in 
Vietnam. The white man is again destroy- 
ing a people whose lives seem har- 
monious with nature, who are on the 
right path of progress, who do not see 
themselves as arrogant masters of the 
earth. We are snuffing that life out and 
with it another opportunity to achieve a 
habitable civilisation. 


Vietnam is more than an ugly, immoral, 
illegal unjustified war. It is a triumph 
for the barbarians (even though the bar- 
barians will, in a military and political 
sense, lose) over a decent, civilised 
people who might have given us all a 
future to live forward to. 


THEATRE/JAY HAMILTON 


Who's who? 


“The Green Banana” Restaurant at 50 
Frith Street is an address worth noting. 
This is the new home of the Ambiance 
Lunch-Hour Theatre Club, giving per- 
formances at 1.15 pm, from Tuesday to 
Friday, and at 1.15 pm and 2.15 pm on 
Saturday and Sunday. 


For their inaugural production, the 
Ambiance presented the stage premiere 
of a play originally written for radio, 
A Who’s Who of Flapland by David 
Halliwell. In either medium it would 
emerge an exciting piece of writing. 


A duologue, it concerns a man obsessed 
with a wrong done him ten years 
previous (having been swindled out of 
his life savings—totalling £246—-while 
employed as a night porter at a hotel in 
Hull) and the chance meeting with the 
man he believes to be the guilty party. 


When confronted and accused, the man 
denies any knowledge of the porter’s 
identity and the incident. However, as 
the porter persists, the man begins to 
remember: the year is the same but 
little else. It seems the hotel was in 
Kendall, not Hull. The porter was a day 
porter. And the swindle was perpetrated 
aps same porter on him for a total of 


Their roles are completely reversed. As 
each maintains the veracity of his 
account, it is eventually the porter who 


cannot cope. He wants out. The man 
begins to bate him unmercifully with 
possible identities, any one of which 
could possibly refute the original charge. 
But as each in turn is dismissed as un- 
feasible by him, the porter is reduced 
to total helplessness. The final fade-out, 
while very funny, is more than a little 
terrifying. 

Since the play is set in a Leeds cafe, 
director Naftali Yavin and his fine com- 
pany (Joe Melia and Walter Hall) made 
good uSe of the “Green Banana” pre- 
mises. All in all it was one of those occa- 
sions when everything (play and produc- 
tion) worked. 


The next production at the ‘Green 
Banana” (to play November 25- 
December 7) will be the British premiere 
of Strip-Tease by Slawomir Mrozek who 
wrote Tango (seen at the RSC a few 
seasons back), 


CONFLICT 


A play by Hope Lee about Pacifism and 
the Crimea War, to be presented in the 
round, at Friends House, Euston Road, 
London NW1, on Sunday, December 7, 
at 6.30 pm. 


All welcome. Admission Free. 
EE ET RE a 


lee Ruderman 
THE SECRETARY 


The secretary of perfect proportion 
comes home while the dusk 

settles gently on the shoulders of evening. 
She stands in front of the mirror, 
watching the reflection. ° 

‘The eyes are alive, the rest perfection. 

In her bedroom she undresses 

leaving the habits of the day and all the stresses 
neatly folded on the bed. 

Then smears the cold cream on her face, 
over the careful colours of the day 

and gently wipes that face away. 

She stands by the window in her slip. 
Firefly tailights sparkle in the street, 

fade into the flowing sunset colours, 

and a tremor moves her shoulders. 


British army 
in Ireland 


Your presentation of Paul Wesley’s 
article (‘“Pacifists join the British 
Army”, November 7) and the comment 
attached was unfair to the people in- 
yolved in the project and to the Army! 


The army community project in Belfast 
is merely something in which a very 
diverse crowd of people decided to get 
involved—certainly not pacifists as such, 
though no doubt many of the people 
ready to help are interested because they 
don’t want to take part in the wranglings 
about socialism of the People’s Demo- 
cracy and want to act as non-political 
(in its specific sense) beings in the 
interests of the community. 


Even if it’s not the perfect project, there 
is an immediate chance of doing some 
good. Could a perfect project exist here 
anyway? This is something that we’re 
doing for the time being—merely help- 
ing with an on-going project—and it’s 
completely independent of any initiatives 
for a non-violent centre or specifically 
pacifist activities. 


Also, it’s a bit unfair to call it a “top- 
down” project. The Army’s aim is 
merely to provide the physical buildings, 
the equipment, and trained instructors, 
if necessary, in various skills. They 
stressed from the start that it is the 
people who will have to organise the 
project and run it. And that’s where we 
come in—to get people involved. 


If a community centre has any value— 
and I believe it has, especially in the 
Coates Street area where the ghettos 
are most rigid—then it is too optimistic 
to hope that the people themselves will 
somehow be able to come together, 
raise the money and organise one for 
themselves. I feel that at the moment it 
is unfortunately necessary, in order to 
get the two sides together in the near 
future, to have a place, facilities and a 
framework laid on. 


This could provide the formal conditions 
for the people meeting, from which other 
projects could be planned. Maybe it will 
be proved necessary at first to work 
separately in the two sections of the 


... And God gave the land to the people 
INTERZONE A 


The voice of the free villages. 


John Peel, Allan Y. Cohen PhD, Glen 
Sweeney, Third Ear, Roger McGough, 
Poetry, Reviews, Books, Music, Revolu- 
tion. 1s 6d fortnightly (6d post). 


Gary J. D. Butler, 50a Princedale Road, 
London W11. 
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community, but this project is worth 
a try. And the Army, if not seen as 
neutral, is at least seen as the nearest to 
neutral of any organisation here. 


Jessica Sacret, 
24 Bradbury Place, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


Our thanks to Jessica Sacret for clarify- 
ing the issues—but we still have reserva- 
tions about this project.—Eds. 


Challenge from Derry 


Jt is noticeable in Peter Tarleton’s 
courageous self-questioning from riot- 
torn Derry (“What does the pacifist 
do? ” November 21) that he accepts that 
the sectarian division on religious lines 
is the primary political division in 
Northern Ireland at the moment. 

“T experienced more hatred of the 
Protestant people of Derry—my own 
people so to speak—than had ever run 
through my system before.” “My own 
attitude became unforgiving—this is the 
price of involvement...” 


But who was Peter Tarleton involved 
with? The overwhelmingly Catholic up- 
rising behind the barricades of Bogside 
and Creggan. 


My own belief is that the civil rights 
movement lost a long time ago whatever 
ability it had to speak to the fears of the 
mass of Protestant people. Therefore, 
the job of liberal Protestants and 
English people in Northern Ireland is to 
work in Protestant areas to combat the 
hysteria generated by the collapse of 
Unionism. 


If this is done effectively—and I know 
how difficult that will be—then the pos- 
sibility of anybody hating Protestants as 
a group should not arise. 

Boh Overy, 


60 Hamilton Park, 
London N65. 
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Letters 


Fluoridation fears 


It seems that efforts are being made 
towards making fluoridation of water 
supplies compulsory in this country, a 
policy which can be accurately described 
as mass-medication (with the dangers to 
health and denial of civil liberties in- 
volved) and which evades the basic issue. 


In some places on the continent an 
educational] scheme has been started to 
emphasise correct nutrition (fluoride is 
not a necessity for healthy teeth, it tends 
to weaken them although the enamel is 
hardened) and the avoidance of habits 
harmful for teeth and general health; 
for example, the frequent use of white 
flour and refined sugar which dis- 
cerning medical opinion recognises as a 
widespread factor in high blood pres- 
sure, diabetes, polio, coughs, colds and 
other diseases. 


The fluoridation campaign, particularly 
in the USA, has a history of falsehoods, 
distortions, high pressure propaganda 
and financial backing, penalisation of 
objectors, unscientific endorsement of 
endorsements, and deliberate policies of 
almost completely ignoring the consider- 
able weight of evidence from many 
sources which suggest that fluoridation 
is dangerous for physical health. 


Some of the relevant details may be 
examined in Fluoridation—The Case in 
Favour by The Ministry 6f Health; The 
Case Against by The London Anti- 
Fluoridation Campaign (2s) from 36 
Station Road, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Jeffrey R. J. Bond, 


36 Hammond Road, 
Southall, Middx. 


Kerouac and the right 


Like Jeff Cloves (“Madman bum and 
angel beat’, November 7) I think I have 
also read practically every published 


word of Jack Kerouac but, unlike him, 
feel that there is some validity in 
Norman Mailer’s charge that he could 
have been “a force for the political 
right”. 


The best that can be said for Kerouac’s 
work at this level is that it is apolitical. 
Perhaps this was a valid posture in the 
early days of the beat generation, but 
many have come to realise since that 
apathy is a political stance and a major 
factor in the continuation of the status 
quo. 


Kerouac made it very apparent that he 
never succeeded, or indeed desired, to 
east off his Catholic heritage, and un- 
doubtedly its worst aspects—such as 
exclusiveness and dogmatism—consist- 
ently coloured his writings. The vision 
of Kerouac was the fake American 
Dream. At their most banal, some of the 
antics of Kerouac’s heroes would earn 
the plaudits of the average Young Con- 
servative, as the motivations are never 
articulated in depth. 


On the credit side, as a literary innava- 
tion, his “spontaneous prose” was a 
major breakthrough, long overdue, and 
has freed a great number of subsequent 
talents from the tyranny of obsolete 
technical prose forms. Up to the time of 
publication of Lonesome Traveller in 
this country, I.felt that Kerouac was 
essentially in tune with the way things 
were moving, but after that point his 
latent conservatism became more evident 
and his work less relevant to the con- 
temporary scene. 


We can still read Kerouac and enjoy 
him but should appreciate his historical 
position in the continuing drama of “ the 
movement ’”’, in which he had ceased to ' 
be a current actor for several years 
before his death. 


Yan L. Nichol, 
25 Coronation Road, 
East Grinstead, Sussex. 


DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. -<tclude date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
» secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember te order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1. 


28 November Friday 


LONDON NW4. 8-10 pm. Hendon Town Hail. 
Photographic exhibition, impact of the Cultural 
Revolution on Chinese life. SACU. 


28-30 Nov Fri-Sun 


NOTTINGHAM. FoR youth miniproject. Details 
from Gay Jones, 28 The Ropewalk, Nottingham. 


29-30 Nov Sat-Sun 


LONDON SEl. Friars Hall, Blackfriars Road. 
National conference. ‘‘ The Common Market: A 
Threat to Peace and Living Standards ’’: British 
Peace ‘Council. 


30 November Sunday 


LONDON WCl1. 2 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Prisoners for Peace Day. March to the Crypt of 
St Martin in the Fields, where a social meeting 
will be held from 5.30 pm to 8.30 pm. Music, 
poetry and readings. PPU. 


OXFORD. Freedom meal led by Viv Broughton. 
Further details from Caroline Beatty, Somer- 
ville College. FoR. 


1 December Monday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Chorlton. 
Discussion, local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


LONDON Ni, 12.30 to 2 pm. 3 Caledonian Road. 
Peace workers lunch gathering. WRI. 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. ‘‘ Chemical and Biological Warfare ’’. 
Mrs Verdun Perl. UNA. 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. (Crypt, St Martin in the 
Fields. John Papworth. London ‘School for 
Nonviolence. 


LONDON WCl. 8 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 6 
Endsleigh Street. Meeting to plan future activi- 
ae Chemical and Biological Warfare Action 
Troup.‘ 


2 December Tuesday 


LONDON SWI. 12.30 pm to 1.30 pm. Picket at 
Downing Street to demand the end to the 
Nigeria/Biafra War. 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. Crypt, St Martin in the 
Fields. ‘Geoffrey Ashe. ondon School for 
Nonviolence. 


ABERDEEN. Springboks vs North Scotland. 


3 December Wednesday 


LONDON Ni, 5.30 pm onwards. Peace News 
Office, 5 Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace 
News packing. Help get Peace News out on 
time, meet the staff, free tea and biscuits. 


4 December Thursday 


BRIGHTON, 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam ‘Lunch. 


LONDON WCl1. $8.10 pm. Holborn Central 
Library, Theobalds Road. Poetry reading. Fleur 
eerie Douglas Hill, John Nagenda, Ivan van 
ertima. 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. Crypt, St Martin in the 
Fields. Pat Arrowsmith on “* Nonviolent Action 
in Vietnam Project ’’. London School for Non- 
violence, 


5-7 Dec Fri-Sun 


MANCHESTER 138. College Chapel, Dickenson 
Road. FoR youth miniproject.‘‘ Education for 
What? ’’ With Michael Duane, (ex Risinghill.) 


5 December Friday 
BIRMINGHAM. 8 ‘‘ Steam Age Disco- 


pm. 
theque "’ at the Warwick Castle’ (opp. Aston 
Univ). Profits to CND, Entrance only 2s 6d. 


6 December Saturday 


MURRAYFIELD. Springboks vs Scotland. 


9 December Tuesday, 


LONDON SWI. 6.30 pm. House of Commons 
Committee Room. Labour Peace Fellowship 
AGM. 7.30 pm. Reg Prentice, on ‘‘ World 
Poverty: What Should Labour Party Members 
Be Doing "’. LPF. 


12 December Friday 


CRAWLEY. 7.30 pm. 2 Cobbett Close, Pound 
Hill. | Speakers: Phil Bolsover, Editor of 
‘* Sanity ’’. CND, 


13 December Saturday 


LONDON SES3. 6.36 pm. Kidbrooke, 141 Woola- 
combe Road. George Union: ‘‘ What can the 
peace movement do at General Election? " 
Fellowship Party. 


15 December Monday 


LONDON WC2. 8 to 9 pm. Trafalgar Square, 
Carol singing. Write to Cathie Perry, FoR, 2 
Great James Street, WC1. 


OBITUARY 
Walter James Clayfield 


Walter, who died three weeks ago, was a 
well-known speaker in Hyde Park and 
elsewhere for very many years. 


His pacifism found its expression in a 
complex, but very sincerely thought out, 
concept of world community, which he 
called “Our Plan”, and which he pro- 
moted tirelessly over the years—though 
without any significant support. 


He helped Peace News for at least ten 
years as a voluntary worker, and many 
people will miss his dogged and good- 
humoured campaigning. 

HLF.M, 


Still the best selection, with generous discounts for other causes, and 


all profits to Peace News. 


Endsleigh greeting cards 
for Christmas and all occasions . 


Get a 15s 6d SAMPLE SELECTION of 24 cards for 12s 6d post free. Many new 
designs, international greetings. Prices from 5s 6d dozen. Bumper bargain parcels 
for bazaars ete. Calendars, the Peace Diary, book and stationery gifts. 


DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE SEEN HOW GOOD OUR SELECTION IS. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Thousands of young would-be space- 
men are no doubt beginning to 
prepare for their future career by 
taking a hammer to the family TV 
set, in imitation of the intrepid 
Apollo 12 space-man, Al Bean. 


The chickens are coming home to 
roost. Technology has triumphed, 
has spawned a space age Luddism. 
Well, perhaps not quite that—but 
the whole Apollo 12 jaunt had an 
encouraging chaotic quality about 
it. Lunatic, perhaps is a better word. 


It’s a quality that the early days of 
flight had, both in balloons and in 
planes (balloons have never quite 
lost it). Till now the whole space 
thing had almost lacked it—the 
scale of the industry and its close 
tie-up with the military made it 
hardly surprising. 


The only context in which the whole 
extravaganza could make psyclio- 
logical sense and could be almost 
forgivable is that of a crazy adven- 
ture, an escapade. Looking at it that 
way doesn’t justify the waste in- 
volved in doing it at this time and 
in this way, but it does undercut the 
arrogance, summed up for all time 
in Richard Nixon’s pathetic moon 
plaque with its characterless scrawl 
of a signature, and in Armstrong’s 
self-conscious rendering of the 
phoney words written for him by 
some Pentagon hack. 


But this time it was different. “‘ Holy 
Crow it’s beautiful! ” “I did it with 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


my little hammer” (or words to 
that effect). Maybe we will really 
have comic strip spacemen after all. 


6 * * 


Out this weekend doing some early 
Christmas shopping, it hit me for 
the first time how fast the practice 
of turning former shops into North 
African souwk-style markets, with 
myriads of stalls, is spreading. 


So far, it’s restricted to the trendy 
junk scene, but I have a feeling that 
it could be the beginning of a 
reversal of this generation’s long 
flow of all trade in the direction of 
centralisation. 

Just as the supermarket has given a 
hint as to how distribution could 
be managed in a money free 
economy (just abolish the pay desk) 
the neo-souk points the way towards 
another variety of utopian market- 
ing, in which the play element in 


shop-keeping would be dominant. 


Remember how William Morris had 
moneyless craft shops manned by 
children in News from Nowhere? 


(I still keep meeting people, other- 
wise intelligent and well-read 
people, who have never read this. I 
find this incredible and will continue 
to assume that readers know it from 
cover to cover.) 


* * * 


Like it or not we are stuck with the 
ten bob heptamoron. I suggest that 
some of the sting could be taken out 
of the imposition of decimalisation 
if we all decided to call it the half- 
sovereign. Somehow it sounds more 
like money. 


In fact, what they should have done 
—assuming that they had to go 
decimal—was to have kept the 
whole terminology Olde Englyshe 
and called the New Penny, a groat. 
Ten groats make a florin, ten florins 
make a sovereign. 


6 *f * 


“Government consultations about 
how to react next over the alleged 
American atrocities in Vietnam con- 
tinued in Whitehall today”, began 
ee Evening Standard on November 


Can you read a sentence like that 
and not feel sick? Not “ consulta- 
tions about the facts are”, or “ about 
what should be done”, but “about 
how to react next”. Image building 
on the slopes of Golgotha. 


GLAS SHrlleD 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No — 1s extra. Cash 
with order not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box 'No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Coming events 

MONDAY, December 1. 8 pm. Chemical 
and_ Biological Warfare Action Group 
(CABWAG). Planning Meeting for future 
activity. Dick Sheppard House 6 End- 
sleigh Street, WC1. (Euston 'Station.) 


Personal 

COMMITTEE FOR HOMOSEXUAL 
EQUALITY invites inquiries. Write BCM/ 
Box 859, ‘London WC1. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s dozen. Per- 
sonal Service, PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News 
sent to any friend of yours who might be 
a potential reader. Send names and 
addresses to Circulation, 5 ‘Caledonian 
Road, London Ni. 


‘‘T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another '’. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of 
the Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WG 


LONG TERM _ prisoner wants budgie and 
cage. Phone Ross: BAY 8512. 


OVER A CENTURY of work to promote 
free thought, rational ethics and civil 
liberties. Free leaflets: National Secular 
Society Dept. PNS, 103 Borough High 
Street, London SEi. Telephone 407 2717. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. _In- 
terested? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teesside, England. 


PLEASE WOULD ANYONE rent a flat to 
expectant mother and child (age 3), Box 
917. 


24 hour emergency service. 
Information and advice on 
rents, jobs, divorce, im- 
rights and any other 


RELEASE, 
01-603 8654. 
arrests drugs, 
migration, civil 
problems. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London 
Co-op number 336943 or send us the divi- 
dend cheque. The resulting dividend will 
be paid into the Peace News Fund. Try 
learning the number. 


Publications 


COMMUNES (journal of ‘the 
Movement), 56 Mincinglake Road, 
Hill, Exeter, Devon. Bimonthly 2s. 


THE FREE-THINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week. 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P). 103 
Borough High Street, London SE1. 


Commune 
‘Stoke 


LADY MADONNA’S CHILDREN—Steve 
Daniels/Jean-Paul Creton, Eds. The 
Phoenix Society, St Andrews, Fife, Scot- 


land. Contemporary poetry on art paper. 


THE MODERN UTOPIAN c/o Dick Fairfield, 
2441,LeConte, Berkeley, California 94709, 
vee Experimental ideas for Communal 
iving. 


REALITY, South African liberal  bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J. Lundie, Flat 2 Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade, Pietermaritzburg, SA, or 
from Housmans Bookship, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N11. 


RESURGENCE, bi-monthly, the real prob- 
lems confronting radicals today centre on 
automated nfclear war, the population 
explosion, the pollution of the planet, the 
waste of resources, and 
drift of men from the land into gigantic 
and decadent urban agglomerations. 
There is an urgent need to recapture for 
men- a sense of small-scale ‘community 
identity, community power and com- 
munity experience, which should be the 
fountain of all power and authority for 


the world-wide 


the conduct of public affairs. Resurgence 
is concerned to relate these problems, 
and this path towards a solution, to a 
unified theme as a basis for action. Single 
copies 3s, subscription £1 per annum, 
from 24 Abercorn Place, London NW8 and 
from Housmans. 


SOCIAJ.IST LEADER, outspoken views and 
comments; for peace and freedom, 6d 
weekly from; 197 Kings Cross Road, 
London WC. 


For sale 


BIAFRA MATERIAL. Posters, ‘ Britain 
Supports this war. You the public could 
stop it’', price 2s 6d, Black Cross stickers 
—'' 1,000 die every day’, 5s a thousand. 
“90 days’’—the story of Joint Biafra 
Famine Appeal. Send sae to Biafra In- 
formation, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


OVER 3,000 mounted blocks of pictures, 
and cartoons which have appeared in 
Peace News over the last 10 years, 2s 6d 
each. Come and rummage at 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


Wanted 


HAND MADE ARTICLES of high quality for 


craft shop. ‘' Syrett’’, 30 Elton Parade, 
oie Tel: Darlington 4833 (even- 
ings). 


WE STILL NEED YOU to pack Peace 
News on Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm 
onwards, in the basement of 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N11. 


Cinema 
RETHREAD YOUR HEAD. New Cinema 


Club. 122 Wardour Street, W1. 734 5888 
Membership 25s. Students 10s 6d. 48 
illustrated pages free now. 

Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 


Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4, Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents. 
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A tree 
day for 


kids — 
ora 


Free 


School? 


This youngster partici- 
pating in last week’s 
teachers’ march from 
the Albert Hall to 
Speakers Corner has 
something of a per- 
sonal interest in seeing 
the teachers win. 


But the vast majority 
of his 320,000 fellow 
London pupils were 
that day enjoying a 
day off school. 


On page 7, Roger 
Moody argues that the 
teachers’ case is a 
defective one, so long 
as it bypasses those 
very individuals whom 
teaching is supposed 
to benefit—the 
children. 


ONE SHILLING 


